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THIS  IS  THE  ORAL  HISTORY  RESEARCH  OFFICE  OF  MEMPHIS  STATE 
UNIVERSITY.  THIS  PROJECT  IS  "AN  ORAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  TENNESSEE 
VALLEY  AUTHORITY."  THE  PLACE  IS  NASHVILLE,  TENNESSEE.  THE  DATE 
IS  APRIL  28,  1971.  THE  INTERVIEW  IS  WITH  MR.  HAROLD  V.  MILLER, 
FORMERLY  WITH  THE  TENNESSEE  VALLEY  AUTHORITY,  PRESENTLY  THE 
DIRECTOR  OF  THE  TENNESSEE  STATE  PLANNING  COMMISSION  IN  NASHVILLE. 
THE  INTERVIEW  IS  BY  DR.  CHARLES  W.  CRAWFORD,  DIRECTOR  OF  THE 
MEMPHIS  STATE  UNIVERSITY  ORAL  HISTORY  RESEARCH  OFFICE. 
TRANSCRIBED  BY  BRENDA  P.  MEIER.   INTERVIEW  I. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:   Mr.  Miller,  I  suggest  we  start  by  dealing  to  some 

degree  with  background,  and  I  would  suggest  for 
this  that  we  get  some  information  about  when  and  where  you  were 
born  and  something  about  your  education  and  experience,  for  the 
record,  before  you  became  associated  with  TVA. 

MR.  MILLER:     Dr.  Crawford,  I  was  born  in  Floyd  County,  Indiana, 

April  8,  1909.  After  graduation  from  New  Albany 
High  School,  I  worked  at  miscellaneous  jobs  for  three  years.  This 
may  seem  to  be  a  minor  item,  but  I  do  think  it  had  some  impact  on 
my  outlook  in  subsequent  years.  After  three  years,  when  I  did 
decide  to  go  to  college,  I  was  going  because  I  wanted  to,  and  I 
did  go  to  Ball  State  Teachers  College,  as  it  was  then  known,  at 
Muncie,  Indiana,  graduating  in  1932. 

With  very  few  teaching  jobs  available,  I  went  to  the 
University  of  Chicago  for  graduate  study  in  geography.  I  took  my 
Master's  Degree  there  and  had  made  progress  on  course  work  toward 
the  doctorate.  I  left  school  in  response  to  an  unsolicited  offer 


of  employment  with  TVA  at  the  then-attractive  salary  of  $1620  per 
annum,  currently  less  five  percent  economy  deductions. 

I  reported  into  TVA  in  October  of  1934 — nearly  37  years  ago. 
Of  course,  quite  a  lot  of  work  had  been  undertaken  by  that  time, 
and  many  decisions  had  been  made.  TVA  had  picked  up  work  on 
construction  of  Wheeler  Dam.  The  decision  had  been  made  and  work 
was  started  on  Norris  Dam.  But  there  was  still  a  lot  of  decision 
making  and  policy  establishing  that  was  not  yet  done  at  that  time. 

There  were  those,  of  course,  such  as  Dave  Lilienthal  in 
particular,  who  were  very  conscious  of  the  regional  development 
potential  of  TVA,  the  innovative  potentialities  that  were  there, 
but  this  meant  also  experimentation  and  cut-and-try  to  some 
extent.  There  were  a  lot  of  people  on  the  staff  in  those  days, 
many  of  whom  had  distinguished  pre-Depression  backgrounds,  who 
were  actively  involved  in  trying  to  point  the  way  for  constructive 
service  to  the  region,  and  in  turn,  to  the  nation. 

I  was  originally  employed  under  the  title  of  Geographer. 
The  initial  assignment  of  work  was  in  the  nature  of  field  mapping 
— as  part  of  the  data  collection — to  provide  the  information  base 
for  either  programs  that  were  then  considered  or  to  suggest  the 
possibility  of  constructive  courses  of  action  that  might  grow  out 
of  the  findings.  The  initial  work  was  in  the  nature  of  detailed 
field  mapping  a  cross-section  of  the  Great  Valley  of  east 
Tennessee.  That  did  serve  a  limited  function  as  benchmark 
material  of  an  inventory  nature. 

Beginning  in  1935,  we  worked  at  a  larger  scale,  working 
primarily — by  today's  standards — on  crude  aerial  photographs  that 


had  been  made  by  TVA  covering  the  Tennessee  Valley,  in  lieu  of 
more  precise  map  materials.  During  the  year  there  I  was  placed  in 
charge  of  a  field  party,  usually  consisting  of  about  ten  men  and 
draftsmen.  By  the  spring  of  1936,  we  had  covered  some  27,000 
square  miles,  mapping  land  use  and  land  condition,  and  producing  a 
unique  and  valuable  body  of  material.  Now,  I  might  add  at  this 
point  that  those  materials,  in  my  opinion,  never  were  as  widely 
used  as  the  potential  would  suggest.  This  was  primarily  a 
bureaucratic  phenomenon.  (Let's  admit  there  were  bureaucratic 
phenomena  even  in  as  idealistic  and  as  fluid  an  organization  as 
TVA  was  in  those  days.) 

It  was  during  this  interval  that  the  administrative  structure 
of  TVA  was  being  overhauled  and  made  more  functionally  oriented. 
Among  the  internal  organizations  created  was  an  agricultural  staff 
who,  rather  successfully,  sold  the  idea  within  the  organization 
that  they  were  the  ones  who  knew  what  they  were  looking  at  in  the 
rural  landscape,  and  our  map  materials  were  not  as  widely  used,  in 
my  opinion,  as  they  might  have  been. 

As  time  went  on,  it  was  my  great  good  fortune  to  frequently 
be  in  personal  contact  with  David  Lilienthal,  who  in  my  scale  of 
values,  ranks  along  with  Winston  Churchill  and  F.D.R.  and  a  few 
others  as  great  minds  of  their  times.  Lilienthal  recognized  that 
in  the  course  of  work  in  various  parts  of  the  Valley,  (and  I  might 
egotistically  add,  seeing  what  I  was  looking  at)  I  had  developed  a 
wide,  personal  grasp  of  the  region.  Lilienthal  could  raise  with 
me  a  wide  variety  of  questions  and  get  perhaps  more  satisfactory 
answers   than   from   some   other   and   possibly   more   specialized 


sources.  So,  this  working  relationship  was  one  that  pleased  me 
very  much  and  excited  me  very  much,  and  it  led  to  a  wide  variety 
of  assignments--with  the  functional  assignment  of  the  cultivated 
landscape  to  the  Agricultural  Relations  Division  and  the  forested 
landscape  to  the  Forestry  Division.  The  Land  Planning  and  Housing 
Division,  of  which  I  was  a  part,  (under  the  general  supervision  of 
Earl  Draper,  incidentally)  became  more  concerned  with  spot 
resources  and  with  urban  or  urbanizing  phenomena. 

It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  it  didn't  take  me  too 
much  time  on  a,  shall  we  say,  after-hours  basis  to  read 
substantive  publications  of  the  then  relatively  infant  planning 
profession.  And  so,  while  I  have  never  had  the  benefits  of  formal 
graduate  training  in  planning,  nevertheless,  my  exposure  to  the 
field  of  planning,  which  was  primarily  urban  planning  in  those 
days,  happened  to  be  early  enough  that  it's  been  possible  to  grow 
with  the  profession  and  make  some  contribution  to  the  professional 
practice  of  planning. 

As  it  may  be  recorded  elsewhere  in  your  oral  history,  that 
from  the  day  that  Hitler's  people  broke  the  agreements  and  crossed 
the  bridge  into  the  Saar,  from  that  day  TVA  was  on  a  defense 
basis. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:   That  early? 

MR.  MILLER:     Had  that  come  to  your  attention? 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   No,  sir. 

MR.   MILLER:     Just   to   add   a   footnote,   then,   as   I   recall, 

Lilienthal  was  in  Washington  in  connection  with 
budget  hearings  before  a  congressional  committee.  They  recessed 


for  lunch,  and  when  they  came  back,  he  had  picked  up  a  newspaper 
that  contained  a  little  box  on  the  front  page  noting  that  Hitler 
had  sent  soldiers  across  the  bridge  into  the  Saar,  which  land,  of 
course,  had  been  turned  over  to  the  French  after  World  War  I.  And 
Lilienthal,  in  his  far-sighted  manner  and  with  his  sometimes 
dramatic  conduct,  was  said  to  have  tossed  the  newspaper  on  the 
committee  table,  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  had 
happened,  and  suggested  to  the  congressional  committee  that  we  had 
better  get  going. 

And  from  that  time,  TVA  was  on  a  defense  basis,  a  great 
defense  sensitivity.  I  was  called  in  on  many  of  the  defense 
activities — activities  carried  on  within  the  region--sometimes 
quietly,  by  TVA  before  there  were  national  programs  and  national 
mechanisms.  For  example,  it  was  in  the  late  thirties  that  I  was 
directed  by  Lilienthal  (and  under  the  immediate  supervision  of 
Tracy  Augur)  to  go  to  the  Muscle  Shoals  area  to  make  a  canvass  of 
the  housing  supplies  within  commuting  distance  and  an  assessment 
of  the  labor  supplies  in  the  area,  with  a  view  to  providing  a 
basis  for  decision  making — as  and  when  TVA  might  be  reconditioning 
its  chemical  plant  facilities  or  taking  other  steps  in  the  Muscle 
Shoals  area  as  defense  measures — that  would  involve  added 
employees.  This  was  a  new  type  of  assignment.  I  didn't  know  what 
to  call  it,  and  so  for  want  of  something  else,  I  labeled  my  brief 
report  "Locality  Program  Report". 

This  was  passed  on  up  the  line.  And  it  was  very  shortly 
thereafter  that  decisions  were  made,  it  matters  not  where,  for 
TVA's  defense  activities  at  Muscle  Shoals  to  be  accelerated.  The 
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prospective  employment  was  measured  against  the  findings  of  the 
Locality  Program  Report.  I  used  to  have  a  photostat  (this  was 
before  Xerox)  of  a  copy  that  had  F.D.R.  scrawled  across  the  bottom 
of  the  first  page.  This  put  the  operation  in  gear.  It  allocated 
priorities;  it  allocated  monies  to  do  certain  work  in  the  Muscle 
Shoals  area  to  meet  the  anticipated  emergency.  When, 
subsequently,  the  Office  of  Defense  Housing  was  set  up  in 
Washington  under  Chuck  Palmer  from  Atlanta,  a  principal  instrument 
for  conducting  their  business  was  the  Locality  Program  Report. 
And  the  format  was  followed  in  the  applying  of  this  kind  of  short- 
term  investigation  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

Skipping  on  to  a  few  highlights  in  the  way  of  experience: 
well,  actually,  from  in  the  late  thirties  until  early  1944,  I  was 
rather  consistently  on  special  assignments  of  a  defense  and, 
subsequently,  war-connected  nature.  One  thing  that  folks  have 
largely  forgotten  about:  I  was  dispatched  to  meet  with  military 
personnel  in  West  Tennessee,  and  we  located  near  Paris,  Tennessee, 
the  site  for  a  barrage  balloon  training  center!  As  I  recall,  it 
was  called  Camp  Tyson. 

To  mention  barrage  balloons  at  this  stage  is  really  to  sort 
of  show  one's  age,  because  what  they  did  was  to  send  up  these 
large  captive  balloons  with  streaming  cables  so  as  to  discourage 
dive  bombers  coming  in  over  strategic  port  areas  or  something  of 
this  kind.  After  all,  if  they  did  come  in  and  strike  a  cable  and 
shear  off  the  wings,  it  wouldn't  do  the  dive  bombing  aircraft  any 
good  at  all.   But,  of  course,  those  days  are  gone  forever. 

I  was  dispatched  to  Huntsville  on  one  occasion  to  meet  with  a 
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Colonel  Ditto,  who  was  at  that  time  the  second  man  in  the  limited 
hierarchy  of  the  chemical  warfare  service,  and  he  was  down  from 
Aberdeen  Proving  Grounds  in  Maryland.  We  were  to  select  a  site 
for  what  became  the  Huntsville  Arsenal,  and  I'm  sure  the  history 
will  show  elsewhere  how  this  was  keyed  in  with  the  TVA  operations 
at  Muscle  Shoals.  Elemental  phosphorous  was  brought  over  from 
Muscle  Shoals  to  the  Huntsville  Arsenal,  where,  as  Lilienthal  so 
vividly  put  it  some  years  later,  "Things  were  made  to  burn  and 
harrass  our  enemies."  The  elemental  phosphorous  was  put  into 
tracer  bullets,  smoke  grenades,  and  incendiary  bombs  and 
instruments  of  this  sort. 

On  another  occasion  I  was  dispatched  to  Kingsport  to  meet 
with  people  up  there  on  a  very  emergency  project,  which  resulted 
in  the  locating  of  the  Holston  Ordinance  Works.  A  prime 
ingredient  for  their  new  plastic  explosive  was  formaldehyde  that 
could  be  made  at  the  Tennessee  Eastman  Company.  It  was  possible 
to  assist  in  the  location  of  the  plant  then  at  which  these  raw 
materials  would  be  made  into  a  plastic  explosive,  which, 
incidentally,  was  diluted  with  TNT  so  that  it  would  be  safer  to 
handle.  TNT,  of  course,  was  made  at  Chattanooga  at  the  Volunteer 
Ordinance  Works  with  sulfuric  acid  from  Copper  Hill.  The  whole 
chain  of  munitions  manufacture  was  expedited  by  the  knowledge  of 
materials  available  through  TVA  about  the  Tennessee  Valley  region. 
The  Holston  Ordinance  Works,  of  course,  played  a  very  important 
part  in  the  war  that  I  have  never  seen  adequately  written  up. 

This  plastic  explosive  was  much  more  powerful  than  TNT,  and 
when  it  began  to  become  available,  the  convoys  started  getting 


through  to  Europe.  Well,  let's  put  it  this  way.  We  can  strike  it 
out  later  if  we  want  to,  but  let's  put  it  this  way:  Let's  assume 
for  the  moment  that  one  pound  of  TNT  would  crack  one  U-boat  at  one 
foot.  If  that  be  true,  then  one  pound  of  the  RDX  compound  would 
crack  one  U-boat  at  five  feet.  But  when  we  are  talking  about 
underwater  explosions,  we  are  not  talking  just  in  terras  of  linear 
distances.  With  that  explosion  of  depth  charges  underwater  the 
impact  is  transmitted  in  all  directions,  so  we're  talking  in  terms 
of  spheres.  The  volume  of  a  sphere  varies  as  the  cube  of  the 
radius.  So,  where  the  radius  is  one  foot,  1  x  1  x  1  is  still  one. 
But  with  a  two  foot  radius,  5  x  5  x  5  is  125.  It  follows,  then, 
that  the  depth  charges  could  be  put  up  in  smaller  packages,  more 
of  them  carried  on  one  destroyer.  They  could  be  ejected  and 
dispersed  over  a  larger  area.  The  U-boat  operators  were  very  much 
surprised  and  dismayed  that  they  were  cracking  submarines  deeper 
than  had  been  in  the  warfare  up  to  that  stage.  And,  as  I  say, 
when  this  plastic  explosive  became  considerably  available,  the 
convoys  started  getting  through  to  Europe,  and  this  meant  a  turn 
of  events  in  World  War  II. 

Perhaps,  more  dramatically,  was  the  time  when  Lilienthal 
called  me  in  and  directed  that  I  put  together  map  materials  on 
areas  of  my  choosing.  There  were  to  be  two,  and  preferably  three, 
alternatives.  The  areas  were  to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  80  to 
100  square  miles.  They  were  to  bear  a  relationship  to  the  Norris- 
to-Wilson  high  voltage  electric  line.  They  were  to  bear  a 
relationship  to  predictable  quantities  of  water.  If  possible, 
they  should  be  capable — in  terms  of  topography  and  so  on — to 


simplify  matters  of  security. 

These  maps,  then,  were  to  be  taken  a  certain  morning  the  next 
week  to  the  Andrew  Johnson  Hotel  in  Knoxville.  I  should  ask  for  a 
General  Groves.  Lilienthal  stated  that  the  credentials  of  General 
Groves  were  of  the  best.  I  was  to  be  completely  at  his  service, 
and  Lilienthal  suggested  that  I  not  ask  too  many  questions.  Then 
he  smiled  and  said, 

"General  Groves  and  another  man  met  with  the  Board  a  day  or 
two  previously  and  indicated  that  they  would  be  undertaking  a 
project,  and  they  needed  a  lot  of  electricity.  Of  course,"  he 
said,  "I  was  interested  in  electricity." 

And  I  sort  of  sat  bolt  upright  and  asked,  "What  for?" 

And  he  said,  "The  general  looked  at  me  like  a  general  can  and 
said,  'There  are  six  people  in  the  world  who  know,  and  you're  not 
one  of  them. • " 

Of  course,  this  was  the  beginning  of  Oak  Ridge.  We  did 
examine  the  maps.  We  did  go  into  the  field  for  a  day  and  a  half 
and  cruised  in  detail  the  tract  that  obviously  was  the  most 
promising.  A  few  weeks  later  the  land  acquisition  was  undertaken 
on  a  crash  basis,  and  the  final  purchase  area  was  within  about  one 
percent  of  the  area  that  I  had  outlined  on  the  maps!  I  guess  I 
was  just  lucky,  but  this  is  one  of  the  things,  of  course,  that 
I'll  not  forget. 

Now,  to  drop  back  a  little  bit  for  a  few  more  broad 
perspective  observations.  These  concepts  may  have  already  been 
recorded  and,  if  so,  there  is  no  point  in  duplicating  them  here. 
So,   they   can   be   stricken   from   the   record   if   it   appears 
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appropriate.  Within  the  past  decade  or  so  we  have  seen  the 
idealism  sparked  in  connection  with  the  Peace  Corps.  And  there 
are  a  lot  of  bright  people  who,  for  purely  monetary 
considerations,  would  not  have  considered  going  into  some  of  the 
remote  parts  of  the  world  and  working  under  primitive  conditions 
were  salary  the  only  consideration.  Now,  in  the  early  days  of 
TVA  there  was  much  the  same  kind  of  idealism  that  was  sparked  by 
this  imaginative  project.  So,  this  idealism  led  to  a  number  of 
people  seeking  employment  with  TVA. 

Again,  this  was  a  time  when  engineers  were  a  dime  a  dozen,  so 
to  speak,  because  construction  had  been  in  a  bad  way  after  the 
crash  of  1929  and  the  depths  of  the  Depression.  Of  course,  this 
was  not  confined  to  the  United  States  alone.  It  was  a  world-wide 
phenomenon.  So,  for  a  construction  agency  with  opportunities  for 
employment,  there  were  engineers  with  distinguished  career 
backgrounds  available  for  employment.  And,  so  it  went  for  other 
skills  and  professions.  And,  it  occurs  to  me,  that  even  the  space 
effort,  with  the  President  Kennedy  endorsement,  even  though  it 
attracted  a  great  many  people  and  a  lot  of  excitement,  it  did  not 
stand,  in  my  opinion,  as  head  and  shoulders  above  other  things  in 
this  country  to  the  extent  that  TVA  did  in  those  early  days. 
Especially  in  terms  of  exciting  and  attracting  personnel. 

The  total  impact  on  America  and  on  the  world  can  never  be 
adequately  recorded  by  people  who  worked  in  TVA  and  then  went  on 
to  other  jobs  in  the  federal  government,  in  private  industry,  and 
the  international  scene.  In  my  judgment,  this  impact  of  alumni  of 
TVA  may,  in  the  aggregate,  be  more  significant  to  humanity  rather 
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than  the  vast  achievements  in  the  Tennessee  Valley,  per  se. 

Some  of  those  achievements  will  never  be  fully  recorded. 
Some  of  them  are  amusing,  surprising.  One  of  my  favorite 
anecdotes  revolves  around  lespedeza  seed.  In  northern  Alabama, 
along  the  Wheeler  Lake,  TVA  had  certain  reservoir  margin  lands. 
TVA  was  interested  in  stabilizing  those  lands.  After  all,  there's 
no  point  in  their  just  being  eroded  and  looking  raw  and  filling  up 
the  lake  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  TVA  was  also  wanting  to  get 
wider  use  of  soil-building  legumes  into  the  consciousness  of 
farmers  and  into  the  agricultural  practices. 

So,  TVA  made  the  little  move  to  offer  to  license  the 
agricultural  use  on  a  year-by-year  basis  of  some  of  those 
reservoir  margin  lands  to  nearby  farmers.  They  wouldn't  need  to 
pay  money  for  it  if  they  wanted  to  do  a  peculiar  sort  of 
sharecropping.  If  they  would  plant,  say,  one-third  of  the  acreage 
into  the  legume  lespedeza,  and  if  they  would  allow  a  percentage  of 
that  lespedeza  to  mature,  and  harvest  it  for  the  seed,  and  deliver 
to  TVA  a  specified  share  of  the  seed,  then  this  would  be  taken  in 
lieu  of  any  cash  payment  for  the  use  of  the  land.  Of  course, 
there  was  method  to  this.  Because  if  a  farmer  had  a  bunch  of 
lespedeza  seed,  he  was  either  going  to  sell  it  for  income,  or  he 
was  going  to  use  it  on  other  acres.  In  any  case,  there  would  be 
more  lespedeza  seed  to  heal  the  land  and  to  develop  its  fertility. 

But  TVA  was  entirely  unprepared  when  its  share  of  the 
lespedeza  seed  began  to  roll  in.  The  quantities  simply  floored 
them.  They  were  pressed  for  warehouse  space.  They  had  all  the 
seed  they  needed  for  their  own  seeding  operations,  and  they  were 
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faced  with  a  dilemma.   If  they  put  their  surplus  seed  on  the 
market,  it  would  break  the  world  market  price  for  lespedeza  seed! 
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UNIVERSITY.  THE  PROJECT  IS  "AN  ORAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  TENNESSEE 
VALLEY  AUTHORITY."  THE  PLACE  IS  NASHVILLE,  TENNESSEE.  THE  DATE 
IS  APRIL  28,  1971.  THE  INTERVIEW  IS  WITH  MR.  HAROLD  V.  MILLER, 
FORMERLY  WITH  THE  TENNESSEE  VALLEY  AUTHORITY,  PRESENTLY  THE 
DIRECTOR  OF  THE  TENNESSEE  STATE  PLANNING  COMMISSION  IN  NASHVILLE. 
THE  INTERVIEW  IS  BY  DR.  CHARLES  W.  CRAWFORD,  DIRECTOR  OF  THE 
MEMPHIS  STATE  UNIVERSITY  ORAL  HISTORY  RESEARCH  OFFICE. 
TRANSCRIBED  BY  BRENDA  P.  MEIER.    INTERVIEW  II. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:   Let's  get  into  the  development  of  planning  in  TVA 
in   its   relationship   with  state   and   local 
government,  Mr.  Miller. 

MR.  MILLER:  Very  good.  Of  course,  responsibility  for  regional 
planning  as  a  basis  for  regional  action  is 
implicit  in  the  TVA  Act  and  TVA  operations.  But  it  was  very  much 
the  philosophy  of  TVA  leadership  that  planning  was  not  going  to  be 
a  federal  show  and  a  superagency,  as  is  manifested  in  many  of 
TVA's  actions.  I  might  illustrate  specifically. 

The  Tennessee  state  legislature,  in  a  gesture  of  goodwill, 
provided  in  its  1933  session  for  the  appointment  by  the  governor 
of  a  Tennessee  Valley  Committee.  Governor  McAlister  made  the 
appointments  and  also  scheduled  a  meeting  with  the  leadership  of 
TVA  in  Knoxville.  Out  of  that  meeting  came  the  suggestion  that 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Committee  was  nice,  but  it  could  be  of 
greater  service  if  the  committee  were  reshaped  into  an  official 
state  level  planning  agency. 

The  TVA  Board  also  made  the  point  that  planning  is  an 


activity  that  ought  to  be  pursued  by  all  levels  of  government  and 
that,  although  Tennessee's  four  metropolitan  communities  had 
authorization  to  plan  and  to  enact  land  use  controls,  these 
authorizations  were  under  private  act  and  that,  outside  of 
Memphis  and  Shelby  County,  Nashville  (Davidson  County), 
Chattanooga  (Hamilton  County),  and  Knoxville  (Knox  County),  there 
was  no  such  authorization  available  to  the  other  local  governments 
across  the  state. 

In  view  of  this  circumstance,  TVA  offered  to  secure  the 
services  of  a  person  to  take  a  look  at  the  Tennessee  Constitution 
and  Tennessee  body  of  law  and  to  develop  drafts  of  planning, 
enabling  legislation  tailored  to  the  Tennessee  scene.  This  offer 
was  accepted.  The  services  of  Alfred  Bettman,  rising  young 
attorney  from  Cincinnati  were  secured.  Bettman  proceeded  with  the 
drafting  of  legislation,  which  took  the  form  of  a  series  of 
bills.  These  were  introduced  in  the  1935  session  of  the 
Tennessee  legislature,  and  most  of  those  bills  passed. 

Among  those  bills  was  one  that  established  the  State 
Planning  Commission,  prescribed  its  powers  and  responsibilities. 
There  were  bills  that  provided  a  basis  for  county  planning,  for 
county  zoning,  county  subdivision  regulations,  and  a  parallel  body 
of  material  for  municipal  planning,  zoning,  and  subdivision 
regulations.  When  enacted,  these,  you  see,  made  the  full  scope 
of  powers  available  to  the  various  levels  of  government.  I  might 
add  that  this  body  of  legislation  was  one  of  sufficient 
excellence,  that  its  imprint  can  be  found  in  the  legislation  of 
the  other  49  states,  either  as  a  model  to  start  with  or  certain  of 
the  more  valid  passages  have  been  worked  into  the  enactments  of 


the  other  states.  It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  assist  in  this 
process,  upon  request,  in  many  of  those  instances  during  the  23 
years  that  I've  been  in  this  job. 

With  the  enactment  of  the  legislation  making  the  planning 
powers  available,  TVA  then  made  a  move  in  the  way  of  overture  to 
the  state,  which  I  think  could  best  be  described  in  the  following 
manner.  TVA  said,  in  essence,  if  Congress  desires  the  Tennessee 
to  be  navigable  and  directs  TVA  to  make  it  navigable,  this  means 
a  series  of  engineering  projects  that  TVA  will  have  to  build. 

TVA  would  locate  these  dams,  not  by  political  considerations 
but  on  firm  foundations,  sound  engineering  decisions.  This  dam 
would  have  to  be  high  enough  so  that  it's  going  to  back  water  up 
and  create  a  navigable  channel  upstream  to  the  location  of  the 
next  dam,  and  so  on,  making  the  main  stream  of  the  Tennessee 
navigable. 

But  they  went  on  to  say,  in  essence,  that  if  we  build  a  dam 
to  a  certain  height,  it's  going  to  flood  certain  territory. 
However,  we  recognize  that  when  that  reservoir  is  in  place,  it's 
going  to  interrupt  a  great  many  of  the  familiar  patterns,  local 
road  patterns,  trading  patterns,  service  areas  of  small  towns 
along  the  way,  shifting  of  population,  and  all  of  these  things. 
Now,  as  we  see  it,  we're  going  to  have  to  build  the  dam  and 
create  the  reservoir,  but  we  (TVA)  are  not  going  to  have  to  ride 
into  town  on  a  white  horse,  so  to  speak,  and  tell  the  people  what 
adjustments  they,  individually,  or  what  adjustments  their  local 
governments  shall  make  to  this  new  environment  now  composed  of 
dry  land  plus  water  that  wasn't  there  before. 

TVA  said,  in  essence,  we  believe  that  through  official 


planning  efforts,  local  planning  agencies,  and  citizen 
participation  to  the  maximum  degree,  sound  conclusions  along 
these  lines  can  be  had.  To  that  end,  TVA  offered  to  match  some 
money  with  the  state  if  the  state  would  put  into  the  field 
competent,  professional  planning  people  to  work  with  the  local 
governments  in  reservoir-affected  communities  and,  in  this  way, 
build  through  the  state  the  competence  in  the  local  governments, 
as  well  as  the  end  products  of  desirable,  official  planning 
adjustments,  that  will  minimize  the  hurt  of  the  projects  and  help 
to  set  the  state  for  maximizing  on  the  benefits  of  the  projects. 
This  was  done. 

The  first  of  a  series  of  memoranda  of  agreements  were 
executed.  That  first  project,  as  best  I  recall,  involved  the 
transfer  of  the  magnificent  amount  of  $15,000.  But,  of  course, 
planners'  salaries  were  not  so  high  in  those  days.  A  couple  of 
men  were  put  into  the  field,  and  thus  began  the  program  of  local 
planning  assistance  sponsored  by  the  state  of  Tennessee  in 
helping  the  communities  to  get  on  with  planning  programs  and  shape 
their  own  destinies.  As  I  say,  this  was  the  first  in  a  series  of 
memoranda  of  agreements  and  for  (I  could  look  it  up)  some  10  or 
15  years  there  was  a  small  flow  of  grant  money  in  support  of  the 
state  agency  rendering  this  service. 

It  would  be  a  little  hard  for  the  current  young  student  in 
these  days  of  massive  federal  grants  of  one  sort  or  another  to 
visualize  quite  what  the  impact  was  of  this  working  relationship. 
Here  was  the  one  agency  of  state  government  that  had  a  tangible, 
contractual  relationship  with  TVA  and,  above  all,  a  little 
federal  money.  There  just  wasn't  much  federal  money  going  into 
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state  operations  in  those  days,  except  in  highways  and  in  the 
programs  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  so  this  was  a  bit 
of  a  new  day.  As  the  work  went  forward,  the  mayors  of  these  towns 
near  reservoirs  were  talking  with  other  mayors  and  said,  "Men, 
this  planning  is  a  good  thing."  And  so,  the  other  mayors  were  in 
touch  with  their  legislators,  and  the  state  appropriations  were 
increased  for  the  State  Planning  Commission. 

There  were  other  effects.  For  example,  when  the  State 
Planning  Commission  was  officially  established  in  1935,  several 
bright  young  men  were  recruited.  They  were  supplemented, 
incidentally,  by  some  white  collar  WPA  help.  The  staff  had  no 
ready-made  clientele,  except  for  some  reservoir-affected 
communities,  so  they  were  not  pressed  to  fulfill  contracts.  So, 
they  had  more  time  to  deliberate  and  to  take  a  broad  overview  of 
things . 

They  made  several  studies  at  the  state  level.  Without  going 
into  too  much  detail,  one  of  these  studies  dealt  with  the  need 
for  a  tangible  personnel  system  for  government  of  the  state  of 
Tennessee.  Another  dealt  with  the  need  for  and  the 
potentialities  of  a  tangible  state  parks  agency  within  state 
government.  Another  study  pointed  toward  improving  the  rather 
amazingly  loose  fiscal  operations  of  the  state.  Another  had  a 
look  at  the  various  emergency  welfare  operations  and  outlined  a 
permanent  welfare  department. 

Well,  these  studies  were  written  down  with  recommendations, 
and  they  were  carried  to  Governor -Elect  Browning,  who  hadn't 
really  advanced  much  in  the  way  of  a  platform  during  his 
candidacy.   He  was  interested  in  these  studies,  and  out  of  them 
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came  the  bulk  of  the  well-remembered  Reorganization  Act  of  1937, 

which  included  the  establishment  of  a  personnel  department,  the 

establishment    of   a   permanent   welfare    department,   the 

establishment  of  a  State  Parks  Division  in  the  Department  of 

Conservation. 

Perhaps  even  more  sweeping  was  the  so-called  Cash  Basis  Act 
of  1937,  which  provided  for  the  first  time  pre-audit  and  post- 
audit  of  state  funds.  Strict  control  meant  that  money  not 
appropriated  was  not  spent,  and  even  within  appropriation,  if  the 
money  wasn't  there  in  the  way  of  state  revenues,  it  wasn't  spent. 
This  was  really  a  new  day  in  the  operation  of  state  government, 
and  it  grew  out  of  this  working  relationship  and  the  TVA 
suggesting  that  there  be  established  a  state  planning  agency.  It 
would  be  meaningless  here  to  recite  in  detail  the  achievements 
over  the  years. 

The  Tennessee  State  Planning  Commission,  after  this  start  of 
putting  its  own  people  in  the  field  to  work  with  local 
governments  on  reservoir  problems,  continued  this  pattern  of 
operation  as  its  principal  means  of  translating  funds  available  to 
it  into  services  to  the  local  governments.  For  one  thing,  it  was 
possible  to  provide  for  continuity  of  service.  After  all,  plans 
that  are  drawn  up  on  paper  and  put  on  the  shelf  to  gather  dust 
just  don't  benefit  humanity.  But  the  plans  that  are  followed 
through,  by  means  of  continued  communication  into  the  decision- 
making local  officials — when  those  plans  become  brick  and 
concrete,  then  is  when  the  planning  process  pays  off  in  a  better 
environment  for  people  and  in  the  rendering  of  services  in  the 
most  economical  and  efficient  manner.   So,  the  force-account 
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operations  on  the  part  of  the  State  Planning  Commission  have  been 

continued  as  its  dominant  medium  for  rendering  services  over  the 

years. 

Now,  it  would  be  rather  meaningless  to  go  into  a  long 
recitation  of  studies  done.  Suffice  it  to  say,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  five  thousand  specific  studies  or  reports  have 
been  prepared  by  the  staff  in  cooperation  with  local  governments 
across  the  state  and  printed  and  distributed.  That  is  five 
thousand  titles.  These  have  had  a  great  effect.  But  even  more 
than  that,  the  spin  off  gets  a  little  amazing  sometimes. 

With  the  advent  of  the  Eisenhower  administration  in  1953, 
there  was  considerable  deliberation  at  the  Washington  level.  The 
incoming  Eisenhower  administration  had  made  some  changes  in 
personnel  in  those  offices  dealing  with  the  federal  interest  in 
housing  and  related  activities  across  the  country. 

The  first  year  of  the  Eisenhower  administration  was  a  holding 
operation,  because  there  were  those  in  the  administration  that 
recognized  that  the  housing  and  related  facilities  relationships 
of  the  federal  government  were  relatively  complex.  They  needed 
study  in  depth  for  the  development  of  a  program,  so  the  first  year 
was  a  holding  operation.  Then,  the  Housing  Act  of  1954  was 
drafted  and  became  the  Eisenhower  administration's  own  creature 
and  vehicle  for  carrying  forward  the  federal  interests  in  these 
fields. 

Now,  there  were  those  in  an  advisory  committee  to  the 
President  who  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  slums  ought  to 
be  prevented  and,  therefore,  we  would  not  have  so  much  of  what  we 
now  know  as  urban  renewal  to  do.  Well,  this  is  fine,  but  how  do 


you  prevent  them?  And  when  they  came  to  grips  with  how  you  would 
prevent  slums,  they  found  themselves  going  back  into  such  things 
as  the  matter  of  how  the  land  was  subdivided  in  the  first  place, 
a  comprehensive  plan  for  planning  for  community  development,  land 
use  controls  as  through  zoning,  and  so  on.  In  fact,  it  was  a 
darn  good  outline  for  a  planning  program,  and  there  were  those  who 
said  so. 

The  inclination  of  the  advisory  group  was  to  commend  the 
cities  that  had  planners  at  work  and  wish  for  them  Godspeed.  But 
there  were  those  who  pointed  out,  "Well,  what  about  the  smaller 
places  that  don't  have  planners?"  And  someone,  primarily  Carl 
Feiss,  who  was  a  staff  member  at  the  time  (and  a  friend  of  mine, 
I'm  happy  to  say,  and  acquainted  with  our  program)  called 
attention  to  the  Tennessee  program  of  state-sponsored  technical 
assistance  to  the  local  government,  and  we  rapidly  became  Exhibit 
A  as  to  how  one  state  was  solving  its  planning  problems. 

I  was  a  party  to  putting  the  final  touches  on  the  language 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954  in  early  February  of  that  year,  and 
Section  701  did  make  provisions  for  grants  to  states  and 
metropolitan  areas  in  support  of  planning  activities,  the 
conviction  having  been  carried  over  that  states  could  participate 
without  taking  over  the  functions  of  local  government,  thereby 
undermining  them.  Also,  by  this  means  there  need  not  be  a  new 
army  of  federal  employees  out  across  the  country  doing  the 
planning.  So,  Section  701,  as  amended,  has  carried  on  down 
through  the  years  and  has  literally  had  its  impact  on  the  face  of 
America. 

Another  little  spin-off  that  one  could  not  have  predicted  and 
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approached  deliberately  I  might  mention  in  this  connection.  It 

was  fairly  early  in  the  Eisenhower  administration  when  it  became 

apparent  that  the  President  was  going  to  appoint  his  own  man  to  be 

Chairman  of  the  Board  of  TVA,  and  the  man  who  he  chose  was  General 

Vogel,  who  had  served  with  the  Corps  of  Engineers.   I  was  in 

Knoxville  and  took  a  long  shot.  I  dropped  by  to  see  if  General 

Vogel  was  in,  and  this  was  about  two  weeks  after  he  had  come  on 

the   job.    I  wanted  to  meet  the  man  in  the  interest  of 

undergirding  state-TVA  cooperation.  The  general  was  in,  and  we 

had  a  nice  chat.  The  general  did,  in  a  most  cordial  vein,  say  to 

me  that  anything  that  he  could  do  or  his  office  could  do,  we 

should  not  hesitate  to  ask.  And  I  was  brash  enough  at  the  moment 

that  I  said,  "By  the  way,  there  is." 

Nov;,  from  my  days  in  TVA  I  knew  that  there  was  in  TVA  files 

this  marvelous  comprehensive  body  of  data  regarding  floods  in  the 

various  communities  within  the  Tennessee  Valley.   Now,   I'm 

dedicated  to  the  idea  that  in  planning  a  community  we  have  got  to 

go  from  where  we  are.  If  there  is  a  hill  there,  we  build  a  road 

around  the  hill.  But,  if  floods  are  part  of  the  picture  in  a 

community,  they  should  be  planned  around.  However,  they're  here 

today  and  gone  tomorrow,  and  they're  too  easily  forgotten.   But 

if  we  have  the  data  regarding  the  floods  that  may  be  expected,  we 

can   take   this  into  account  in  more  soundly  advising  the 

communities  on  an  intelligent  course  of  action,  in  planning  their 

facilities,  and  instituting  land  use  controls.  We  know  that  in 

some  instances  it's  possible  to  keep  the  water  away  from  the 

people,  but  there  are  many  instances—if  we're  going  to  avoid 

hazards  to  life  and  property — where  the  only  feasible  thing  is 
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keep  the  people  away  from  the  water.  So,  I  asked  the  general  for 
access  to  the  flood  data. 

The  initial  reaction  of  the  general  was  that  it  was  none  of 
my  business.  I  guess  I  got  teed  off  a  little  bit  too  much, 
because  I  told  the  general  rather  straight  out  that  I  was 
surprised  at  a  reaction  like  that  from  him — he,  who  so  recently 
had  taken  his  oath  of  office  that  included  words  relating  to  the 
belief  in  the  wisdom  and  feasibility  of  the  TVA  Act  and,  that  in 
my  book,  part  of  the  TVA  responsibility  was  contributing  to  the 
regional  development.  I  was  saying  that  flood  data  would  be  a 
contribution  to  sound  development  of  the  communities  that  are  key 
pieces  in  the  region.  Well,  we  shook  hands  and  parted.  There 
was  no  more  communication  on  this  subject,  but  I've  often 
wondered . 

It  was  a  matter  of  two  or  three  months  after  that  that  there 
was  an  announcement  of  a  minor  internal  reorganization  within 
TVA:  the  conversion  or  the  restyling  of  the  navigation  branch- 
now  to  be  known  as  the  Navigation  and  Local  Flood  Relations 
Branch— and  there  was  the  transfer  of  Jim  Goddard  from  the 
engineering  staff  to  be  the  tangible  person  in  the  local  flood 
relations  capacity  in  the  restyled  office. 

Jim  and  I  met  very  promptly,  and  we  met  annually.  We  saw 
each  other  many  times  in  between,  but  we  had  our  annual  meeting 
each  year  for  some  years  after  that.  Each  year  we  would,  by 
mutual  consent,  set  the  priorities  listing  the  communities  in 
which  TVA's  flood  studies  would  be  carried  forward  and 
publications  produced.  I  would  speak  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
status  of  our  planning  work  in  these  given  communities  and  how  we 
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needed  data  on  this  community  within  the  next  six  months  or  the 
opportunity  will  be  past. 

11  We  are  going  to  need  it  in  that  community  before  the  year 
is  out,"  and  so  on,  and  Jim  would  say, 

"But  TVA  has  a  particular  interest  in  this  other  community." 
So,  by  this  give  and  take  we  set  the  schedule  of  priorities  each 
year,  and  the  work  went  forward.  Now,  these  materials  then 
became  part  of  the  data  base  for  better  planning  in  the  various 
urban  and  urbanizing  areas  in  the  Tennessee  Valley  than  was 
possible  previously. 

There  came  a  time  when  the  Corps  of  Engineers  was  interested 
in  doing  some  work  along  this  line  outside  the  Tennessee  Valley, 
but  General  Itschener,  who  was  then  the  Chief  of  the  Corps,  was 
hesitant  because  of  legal  liabilities.  I  suggested  to  General 
Itschener  that  why  didn  't  he  make  it  part  of  his  testimony  before 
Congress  asking  if  he  might  use  a  million  from  the  Corps  of 
Engineers '  appropriation  for  this  kind  of  work?  If  the  record  of 
the  congressional  debate  showed  that  the  Congress  was  agreeable, 
this  ought  to  be  adequate  basis  for  starting.  He  did,  and  they 
did.  And,  he  was  authorized  to  go  forward  with  a  million 
dollars. 

I  immediately  got  hold  of  the  colonel  who  was  in  charge  of 
the  Nashville  district  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  suggested  to 
the  colonel  that  we  ought  to  help  the  general  look  good:  the 
first  study  under  the  new  program  ought  to  be  one  where  it  was 
needed  and  where  there  was  the  immediate  prospect  of  follow- 
through  and  implementation.  The  colonel  saw  the  point.  We 
developed  a  prospectus  on  a  flood  plain  information  study  to  be 
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done  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  in  the  city  of  Clarksville.   This 

went  forward,  was  approved,  and  was  the  first  in  the  several 

thousand   flood   plain   information  studies   that   are   now 

accomplished   across  the  United  States.   This  has  become  a 

continuing  part  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers '  program  and  the  basis 

for  the  federal  flood  insurance  program. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  May  I  get  into  a  few  questions,  miscellaneous  in 

nature,  I  suppose,  Mr.  Miller?  In  the  preparation 
of  TVA  for  World  War  II,  how  openly,  how  officially  could  you 
start  making  preparation  as  early  as  you  did? 
MR.  MILLER:    Well,  as  I  stated  earlier,  TVA  was,  for  practical 

purposes,  on  a  defense  basis  from  that  afternoon  in 
the  late  thirties.  It  was  possible  for  the  management  to  make 
many  internal  adjustments  within  TVA  because  it  was  of  the  nature 
of  the  independent  agency— equipped,  as  is  so  often  said,  with 
the  flexibility  of  a  corporation  so  that  staff  activities  within 
the  agency  could  be  arranged  internally  and  without  further 
reference  and  sometimes  without  publicity.  I  don't  recall  clearly 
the  extent  to  which  publicity  was  given,  and  how  early  in  the 
game.  But  I  know  that  I  was  sent  on  many  missions,  and  I  know 
that  a  great  deal  of  other  work  was  done  within  TVA— although 
perhaps  not  diametrically  reoriented— but  rather  was  done  with  a 
consciousness  of  the  defense  implications. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Preparation  for  defense,  of  course,  was  one  of  the 

initial  purposes  of  TVA  as  stated  by  the  Act.  I 
was  surprised,  though,  that  TVA  had  the  foresighted  leadership  to 
see  this  that  far  in  advance  and  be  prepared  before  the  great 
effort  involving  new  production  facility  did  start  after  the 
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outbreak  of  the  war.  In  your  preparation  for  the  Oak  Ridge 
project,  by  selection  of  maps,  how  much  information  did  you  have 
as  to  the  sort  of  place  you  should  map? 
MR.  MILLER:    The  principal  criteria,  as  given  to  me,  involved 

first,  acreage;  second,  access  to  predictable 
water  supply;  and  third,  to  existing  power  line.  Nov;,  as  far  as 
what  would  be  done  there,  this  was  a  very  well  kept  secret. 

I  might  say,  personally,  that  I  had  been  through  the  process 
of  helping  in  the  location  of  the  Holston  Ordinance  Works,  which 
was  intended  for  the  production  of  the  plastic  explosive.  I  felt 
that,  for  the  time  at  least,  the  Holston  Ordinance  Works  was  about 
the  ultimate  in  chemical  explosives.  I  felt,  therefore,  that 
anything  beyond  this  was  going  to  have  to  go  back  to  physics. 
And,  I  did  say  to  Mrs.  Miller  fairly  early  in  the  game,  within 
weeks  of  the  outlining  of  the  site,  I  expressed  to  her  the  idea 
that  she  should  not  talk  about  it  but  bear  me  witness  some  day 
that,  in  my  opinion,  what  they  were  going  to  do  at  Oak  Ridge  would 
have  to  be  on  the  physics  side;  that  my  best  interpretation  would 
be  that  they  would  have  to  go  for  the  heavy  metals,  probably 
uranium.  At  the  time,  I  didn't  know  there  were  isotopes.  So,  I 
suggested  the  possibility  of  hanging  unstable  electrons  on  the 
uranium  molecule  and  somehow  triggering  them.  So  I  didn't  bat  a 
thousand  in  my  estimates  on  the  Oak  Ridge  situation. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Were  you  surprised  at  the  speed  with  which  the 

project  was  gotten  underway? 
MR.  MILLER:     Yes,  for  its  time  it  was  almost  an  unthinkable 

thing.  To  put  100,000  people  to  work  in  an  area 
was   really  just  about  without   precedent.   It  was  a   bit 
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overwhelming  and,  perhaps,  their  sheer  numbers  and  the  division 

of  labor  helped  in  the  process  of  maintaining  secrecy  on  the 

project. 

The  general  atmosphere  in  connection  with  the  project,  I 
think,  might  be  described  by  a  good  friend  of  mine  who  was  a 
public  school  teacher  and  who  was  recruited  to  teach  in  the 
schools  that  were  hurriedly  thrown  up  behind  the  barbed  wire.  And 
in  conversation  one  day  he  said,  "I  don't  know  what  they're 
making  out  there.  We're  under  strict  secrecy  as  far  as  what  we 
say.  Now,  one  thing  that  they  have  not  told  me  not  to  say  is  that 
we  have  got  twenty  janitors  in  the  school  where  I  am  teaching," 
which  is  a  little  bit  of  an  index  as  to  the  size  of  population 
that  was  housed  on  the  site. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:   In  your  planning,  had  you  extended  plans  for  a 
rapid  increase  of  power  output  in  case  of  need  for 
national  defense? 

MR.  MILLER:  In  fairly  early  stages  of  TVA,  the  Tennessee  River 
and  its  major  tributaries  became  the  subject  of 
rather  intensive  engineering  study,  with  the  view  to  visualizing 
the  optimum  set  of  multi-purpose  reservoirs  that  would  serve  the 
various  purposes,  including  the  ultimate  production  of  hydro- 
electric power.  So,  there  was  available  almost  a  blueprint,  of 
course  of  action  and  when.  This  was  to  make  a  thorough  updating 
of  the  old  House  document  328  that  had  been  developed  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  on  the  Tennessee  in  the  1920's.  So,  the  basic 
skeleton  or  frame  of  reference—sort  of  engineering  planning—was 
available. 

Now,  this  was  often  against  very  considerable  odds,  both 
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legal  and  rhetorical — rhetorical  in  the  sense  of  many  viewers 

with  alarm  saying  that  there  is  already  an  over-supply  of  power  in 

the  Tennessee  Valley.  But  there  was  confidence  on  the  part  of 

management  that  this  power  would  be  used  as  the  development  of 

the   valley   picked  up  momentum.   So,  this  was  rather  the 

atmosphere . 

There  was  a  direction  to  go  when  the  authorization  and  the 

means  would  become  available  to  get  going  in  that  direction.  The 

readiness  of  TVA  to  move,  I  think,  could  be  most  dramatically 

illustrated  by  an  anecdote:  TVA's  engineering  planning  had  gone 

forward  to  the  place  where  the  feasible  and  strategic  hydro-dam 

sites  had  been  earmarked,  had  been  identified  and  explored  for 

what  became  the  Cherokee  Dam  on  the  Holston  and  the  Douglas  Dam  on 

the  French  Broad.  And  TVA,  of  course,  had  been  at  work  building 

dams  from  the  lower  river  toward  the  headwaters.   Wheeler, 

Guntersville,  Chickamauga,  Watts  Bar,  Fort  Loudon,  I  guess,  had 

been  worked  on  by  that  time.  But  TVA  was  ready  to  go  on  the 

Cherokee  Dam  and  waiting  for  the  go-ahead  by  Congress.  It  so 

happens  that  the  day  that  the  second  House  of  Congress,  whichever 

it  was,  voted  its  authorization  to  proceed  on  Cherokee,  I  was 

leaving  Knoxville  around  noon,  heading  down  toward  Chattanooga. 

And  I  was  surprised  and  thrilled  to  literally  meet  caravans  of 

construction  equipment  manned  by  TVA  forces  that  had  moved  out 

within  the  hour  from  the  downstream  construction  site  and  were 

going  up  the  highway,  heading  for  the  Cherokee  Dam   site. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Everything  was  ready,  then,  as  soon  as  approval 

was  given? 

MR.  MILLER:    That's  correct.  The  planning  was  paying  off. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:   Mr.  Miller,  there  are  a  few  things  I'd  like  to  get 

your  observations  about,  and  one  of  them,  which  I 
suppose  we  may  as  well  get  to  now,  is  the  matter  of  the  leadership 
in  TVA.  You  were  closely  associated  with  David  Lilienthal  and 
have  good  recollections  of  his  work  in  TVA.  Could  you  explain  why 
you  think  he  was  able  to  contribute  what  he  obviously  did  to  the 
leadership  of  the  Authority?  What  characteristics  did  he  have 
that  did  this? 

MR.  MILLER:  I  think  fundamentally  David  Lilienthal  was  a  well- 
informed  man.  He  briefed  readily.  He  was  in  a 
constant  process  of  learning.  As  this  body  of  knowledge  amassed, 
he  had  an  uncanny  ability  to  arrange  it  and  to  draw  on  it  as 
necessary . 

Now,  to  drop  back  a  little  on  the  learning  side,  of  course, 
he  came  to  the  Board  of  Directors  of  TVA  with  a  considerable 
knowledge  and  overview  of  the  electric  power  industry.  It 
appeared  to  a  staff  man  (which  is  the  standpoint  from  which  I 
would  speak  here)   that   it  was  by  mutual  consent  that  David 


Lilienthal,  of  the  three  men,  assumed  a  larger  responsibility  for 
the  electric  power  side  of  things  in  the  same  sense  that  Arthur 
Morgan  initially  took  the  segment  of  TVA  operations  relating  to 
construction  as  his  area  of  leadership,  and  Harcourt  Morgan  the 
matter  of  natural  resources  and  agriculture,  in  particular.  So, 
Lilienthal  was  in  a  position  of  speaking  from  strength  in  the  name 
of  the  Board  on  the  electric  power  aspects.  This  was  good, 
because  this  gave  each  of  the  Board  members  a  degree  of  eminence 
and  a  voice  of  authority  in  their  respective  areas  of  expertise. 

In  addition,  Lilienthal  ,had  a  philosophy  which  gave  him  great 
strength  in  communication  with  citizens  of  the  Valley  and  in  the 
role  of  leadership  vis-  a -vis  staff.  Let  me  illustrate  by  one 
anecdote. 

It  would  have  been  about  1938  that  there  were  a  half  dozen 
distinguished  foreign  visitors  in  Knoxville.  I  was  delegated  to 
carry  them  out  by  car  for  the  forenoon  to  visit,  to  observe  the 
countryside,  and  to  visit  Norris  Dam  and,  of  course,  talk  with 
them  en  route  according  to  their  interests.  We  returned  at  the 
appointed  time  to  the  appointed  place,  and  Mr.  Lilienthal  met  us 
there  for  lunch.  As  we  had  finished  eating  in  a  little  private 
dining  room,  one  of  the  men  addressed  himself  directly  and  almost 
brutally  to  Lilienthal  and  said, 

"Mr.  Lilienthal,  TVA  has  been  in  existence  for  over  five 
years  now.  As  we  drove  through  the  countryside  this  morning,  we 
saw  gullies  in  the  fields  and  the  evidences  of  erosion.  How  do 
you  reconcile  the  fact  that  this  still  exists  and  TVA  has  been  in 
existence  for  more  than  five  years?" 


Lilienthal  was  completely  unruffled.  He  sat  back  and  in  a 
gentle  and  almost  leisurely  manner  he  pointed  out  to  the  visitors 
that  in  those  frantic  and  desperate  and  dark  days  when  TVA  was 
created,  that  if  TVA  had  embarked  on  a  course  of  action  giving 
number  one  priority  to  bulldozing  and  scattering  grass  seed  on 
every  gullied  area  of  the  Tennessee  Valley,  that  they  probably 
could  have  brought  in  enough  bulldozers  and  recruited  enough 
people  under  those  emergency  conditions  that  they  could  have  from 
one  end  of  the  valley  to  the  other  in  30  days  doing  this  remedial 
work  on  the  land,  and  they  could  have  then  stood  off  at  the  end  of 
the  valley  and  said,  "Look,  the  greatest  piece  of  real  estate  on 
the  face  of  the  earth  without  a  single  gully  in  it." 

"But,"  he  continued  saying,  "If  we  had  done  that,  there  would 
be  far  more  gullies  in  the  Tennessee  Valley  than  there  are  today, 
because  in  that  process  we  would  have  violated  every  farmer's 
concept  of  the  ownership  of  land  and  responsibility  for  land.  We 
would  have  infuriated  enough  people  that  they  would  practically 
have  been  praying  for  the  rains  to  come  and  wash  out  the  handiwork 
of  this  crew  that  had  come  through  and  so  brutally  invaded  our 
homeplaces  and  messed  up  our  fields." 

He  went  on  to  say,  "We  have  tolerated  gullies  for  some  time, 
but  we  are  making  progress,  and  we  are  working  through  the 
channels  of  the  universities  and  the  demonstration  farms."  (And 
if  they  weren't  called  that  then,  at  least  they  were 
subsequently.)  "We're  trying  to  get  people  to  demonstrate  in 
their  various  neighborhoods,  not  only  that  soil  can  be  conserved, 
but   they   can  make  money  by  doing   it.   And   it's   really  our 


objective  to  have  several  million  people  working  all  the  time  on 
the  gullies  because  they  want  to,  rather  than  that  we  would  have 
put  together  a  crew  and  gone  out  and  invaded  their  places  and  done 
it  for  them." 

Now,  as  we  look  at  this  in  retrospect,  I  think  anybody  would 
agree  that  his  was  a  logical  outlook.  But  at  the  time  this  was 
fundamental  philosophy  being  developed.  It  was  pioneering,  in  a 
sense,  in  the  technique  of  eliciting  public  understanding  and 
citizen  cooperation  and  all  of  these  things  that  more  or  less  have 
come  full  cycle  now.  For  example,  many  of  the  federal  programs 
now  carry  the  prerequisite  of  citizens  advisory  committees  in 
communities.  Of  course,  now  they  would  include  minority  groups 
and  that  sort  of  thing,  but  the  philosophy  is  still  there. 

Lilienthal  had  a  knack  of  coping  with  complex  problems  that 
were  besting  good  men  on  the  staff.  I  recall  on  one  occasion  a 
number  of  us  from  various  departments  or  various  staffs 
representing  a  variety  of  disciplines  and  including  several 
members  from  the  legal  staff  who  had  requested  and  kept  an 
appointment  with  Lilienthal  to  ask  his  advice  on  a  complex 
situation.  We  were  all  pretty  well  baffled.  And  he  heard  us  out 
and  after  a  moment  said, 

"Well,  now  doesn't  it  really  hinge  on  point  1,  point  2,  point 
3?" 

And  we  said,  "Yes."  No  hesitation  when  he  had  put  it  that 
way;  we  said',' yes." 

He  said,  "All  right,  the  logical  conclusion  in  the  light  of 
those  three  points   is   as  follows .. .Agreed?. . .Yes.   All   right, 


then,  put  it  into  the  legal  language,  relate  this  program  to  it, 
the  other  program  to  it,  and  thanks  very  much,  gentlemen,  for 
coming  in."  This  kind  of  ability  goes  a  long  way  in  inspiring 
staff.  It's  real  intellectual  leadership  that  keeps  a  leader  out 
in  front.  I  think  somebody  has  said,  "Don't  get  too  far  ahead  of 
the  crowd,  because  they  will  be  chasing  you  instead  of  you  leading 
them."  I  think  that  if  there's  any  validity  to  that,  David 
Lilienthal  had  a  considerable  savvy  along  those  lines. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   If  there  is  any  thesis  in  his  book,  TVA,  Democracy 

on  the  March,  it  seems  to  be  that  everyone  must  be 
involved  in  programs,  and  everyone  must  support  them. 
MR.  MILLER:     And  I'm  very  proud  of  my  autographed  copy  of  that 

book,  which  says,  "Dear  Harold,  Thanks  for  your 
help  on  several  chapters  and  many  speeches." 
DR.   CRAWFORD:   I  remember  that  he  did  emphasize  the  role  of 

planning  in  the  book. 
MR.  MILLER:     He  was  talking  basically  of  planning  as  a  human 

activity  and  application  of  logic  to  human  affairs, 
and  not  necessarily  confining  himself  to  the  professional  practice 
of  planning,  as  such.  He  was  always  devoted  to  the  idea  of  being 
far  enough  ahead  in  your  planning  so  that  you  were  never  at  a 
stalemate  regarding  a  course  of  action.  I  mentioned  in  another 
interview  the  matter  of  early  recanvass  of  the  main  stem  of  the 
Tennessee  and  its  major  tributaries,  with  a  view  to  reviewing  dam 
sites  and  the  relationships  between  them  in  terms  of  potential 
construction.  This  was  one  kind  of  planning.  I  mentioned,  also, 
that  there  were  critics  who  were  alleging  from  time  to  time  that 


there  was  already  an  oversupply  of  electricity  in  the  Tennessee 
Valley  and  no  point  in  additional  capacity.  Lilienthal  didn't  buy 
this  and,  of  course,  the  decades  have  borne  out  his  good  judgment. 
But,  during  that  time  when  there  was  an  apparent  excess  of 
capacity,  one  of  the  jobs  that  he  sent  me  out  to  look  into  was  to 
review  the  zinc  mining  industry,  primarily  in  East  Tennessee,  and 
to  report  on  the  processes  then  being  employed  in  benefication  and 
the  shipment  of  ore  concentrates  to  other  parts  of  the  United 
States  for  final  refining.  Against  this  I  should  measure  the 
possible  applicability  of  electrolytic  refining  of  zinc  in  the 
Tennessee  Valley.  Zinc  was  not  a  point  of  public  controversy  at 
the  time,  but  this  was  another  index  of  Lilienthal  constantly 
probing  to  find  ways  of  advancing  the  Valley.  Actually,  isn't 
this  an  element  in  the  true  planning  process? 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   Did  he  learn  that  after  coming  to  TVA  or  was  this 

the  way  that  he  thought  when  he  did? 
MR.  MILLER:     I'm  sure  that  he  sharpened  these  abilities  after 

coming  with  TVA,  but  I  think  if  we  look  at  his 
record  earlier  and  his  making  himself  expert  in  the  electric 
utilities  field,  we'd  have  to  say  the  ability  was  there,  and  the 
man  was  already  at  work  at  it  before  he  came  with  TVA. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   Well,  you  learned  what  you  did  about  planning  in  a 

large  degree  at  this  time,  also,  didn't  you? 
MR.   MILLER:     Well,   yes.   I   was   in   a   kind   of   unusual 

circumstance.  There  were  several  staff  people  who 
held  graduate  degrees  in  city  or  regional  planning.  They  were 
largely  products  of  schools  up  East  where  their  professional 


training  was,  to  a  considerable  degree,  of  a  design  nature.  And, 
having  been  exposed  to  a  very  narrow,  urban-oriented  spectrum  of 
learning,  they  were  terribly  handicapped  when  they  went  to  look 
beyond  the  city  limit  sign  and  look  at  the  valley  and  look  at  the 
region  that,  after  all,  gives  life  to  any  city.  And,  generally 
speaking,  while  they  had  some  skills  that  I  wouldn't  claim, 
nevertheless  they  had  some  handicaps.  It  just  happened  that  I  was 
in  the  flexible  enough  position,  by  nature  and  by  training,  to 
look  more  realistically  at  a  region — whether  that  be  a  watershed 
or  a  retail  trade  area — than  these  fellows  could.  And,  then  by 
reading  the  professional  planning  literature,  I  was  able  to  do 
better  professional  work.  I  also  could  communicate  with  the 
people  of  the  Valley  and  their  officials,  and  I  got  results. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   Well,  you  were  familiar  with  things  outside  of  the 

city  limit  signs,  I  know.  Now,  in  the  early  period 
in  TVA,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  development  as  to  who  would 
handle  programs,  and  I  know  there  were  disagreements  between 
planners  and  people  in  the  agricultural  aspects  of  TVA.  Do  you 
have  any  information  about  the  conflict  of  views  there? 
MR.  MILLER:     Yes,  I  was  involved  in  a  number  of  those.  I  didn't 

go  out  to  pick  fights,  but  in  the  work  that  I  was 
doing  we  often  ran  up  against  each  other  real  hard.  I  had 
mentioned  earlier  our  land  classification  efforts  that  were 
undertaken,  and  which  were  largely  undercut  by  the  agricultural 
fraternity  within  TVA.  And  some  of  those  staff  members,  I  felt, 
really  went  out  of  their  way  with  a  belligerent  attitude  to  the 
professional  practice  of  agriculture,  if  that's  a  good  word,  ahead 


of  the  development  of  the  region.  Maybe  it  was  just  a  matter 
that  we  didn't  see  things  the  same  way,  but  there  were  many 
frictions  and  frustrations  that  developed  internally  out  of  this 
situation. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example:  TVA  was  developing  more 
reservoirs.  TVA  had  been  following  the  practice  of  overpurchase 
of  land,  that  is,  buying  some  land  beyond  that  which  would  be 
inundated  in  order,  among  other  things,  to  assure  public  access  to 
the  reservoirs  to  allow  developments  that  might  constructively 
take  place  or  become  timely  in  the  future. 

There  came  a  time,  then,  when  TVA  was  beginning  to  face  up 
in  an  orderly  manner  to  the  question  of  administering  those  lands 
which  TVA  had  around  the  reservoirs.  I  was  involved  in  the 
development  of  the  first  coherent  reservoir-wide  land  use  plan  to 
be  used  as  a  basis  for  administering  those  lands.  The 
administering  would  come  through  the  channels,  later  formalized  as 
the  Divison  or  Department  of  Reservoir  Properties  Management. 

There  was  a  procedure  that  had  been  approved  by  the  Board,  by 
which  staff  initiative  would  be  taken  in  the  canvassing  of  those 
reservoir  margin  lands,  accessing  their  capabilities,  developing 
relatively  detailed  maps,  recommending  the  future  uses— here  land 
for  agriculture,  land  over  there  to  be  held  for  a  possible  state 
park,  yonder  a  group  camp,  up  in  the  cove  a  tract  to  lease  for 
marina  operation,  and  so  on.  And  when  the  sketch  plan  was  done, 
then  at  this  advanced  draft  stage,  it  would  be  circulated  to  the 
various  agencies  of  TVA  having  any  conceivable  program  interest  to 
solicit  their  comments  and  guidance.  And,  it  might  well  be  that 


the  power  people  would  say,  "Don't  count  on  a  state  park  right 
here,  because  one  of  these  times  we're  going  to  need  to  make  a 
crossing  here  with  a  high-tension  line."  Various  inputs  from  the 
various  technical  specializations  and  program  people  were  received 
and  put  into  and  made  part  of  the  process  of  developing  that 
reservoir  management  plant. 

The  draft  document  was  circulated  always  to  the  agriculture 
relations  staff.  Within  my  time  of  involvement  in  this  process, 
we  never  got  back  any  constructive  input  from  the  agriculture 
relations  staff.  It  was  always  the  same,  and  it  was  always  late, 
and  it  always  said,  "The  lands  that  are  not  inundated  should  be 
turned  back  to  adjacent  farmers.  Yours  very  truly."  This  kind  of 
studious  denial,  I  would  call  it,  of  cooperation  in  the 
advancement  of  the  objectives  of  TVA  in  safeguarding  the  rights  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  access  to  these  waters  that  the 
people  had  paid  for  always  seemed  to  me  to  be  inexcusable,  short- 
sighted, and  I  was  surprised  that  they  got  by  with  it. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   Do  you  believe  that  was  the  policy  of  Harcourt 

Morgan  or  that  was  at  a  lower  staff  level? 
MR.  MILLER:     So  far  as  I  know,  it  was  at  a  lower  staff  level. 

Now,   if  it  be  appropriate  or  necessary  to  this 
recording,  I  could  mention  two  names  that  I  consider  eminent  in 
that   phenomenon.   If   you   do   not   consider   it   necessary   to 
authenticate  this,  I  think  they  might  as  well  be  left  out. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   Let's  have  the  record  as  complete  as  possible. 
MR.  MILLER:    Well,  J.C.  McAmis  was  in  charge  at  the  time.  A 

particularly  vocal  lieutenant  of  his  was  one  Fred 
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McFee.  I  used  to  duel  with  these  gentlemen  with  gusto,  because  I 
felt  they  were  so  terribly  wrong.  And,  after  the  time  that  I  left 
TVA,  I  understand  that  one  or  both  did  have  to  be  disciplined  or 
muzzled  somewhat.  Apparently,  it  got  to  the  place  where  the 
powers  that  be  felt  that  it  was  entirely  inappropriate  for  people 
to  stay  on  the  payroll  and  to  oppose  the  official  programs  and 
objectives  of  TVA  as  enunciated.  Now,  I  wasn't  there,  so  I 
couldn't  speak  with  absolute  surety.  But  I  feel  that  it  was  from 
this  segment  of  TVA  that  information  got  out,  or  was  put  out,  that 
was  so  misleading,  so  disruptive,  and  I'll  illustrate  in  this 
manner . 

Now,  the  Douglas  Reservoir  on  the  French  Broad  River  was  put 
under  construction  during  the  war  on  emergency  basis  and 
completely  charged  off  to  electric  power,  which  was  needed  for 
production  of  aluminum  in  the  war  effort.  And  there  were  a  number 
of  people  in  the  Douglas  Reservoir  area  who  believed,  and  I  think 
were  led  to  believe,  that  when  the  war  was  over  the  Douglas  Dam 
would  be  blasted  out  of  the  river,  the  lake  would  be  gone,  they 
would  have  prior  claim  on  the  lands  that  were  taken  and  cleared 
for  impounding  the  lake,  and  that  they  would  have  their  lands  back 
late,  yes,  but  probably  enriched  by  a  layer  of  sediment. 

Now,  I  do  know  that  to  an  extraordinary  extent,  land  assembly 
for  the  Douglas  Reservoir  was  by  acquisition  of  a  perpetual 
easement  to  inundate.  The  farmers  were  paid  at  least  the 
equivalent  of  full  price  for  the  land.  But  fee  title  was  not 
taken  on  those  lands,  and  the  complications  have  been  almost 
endless.  But  the  fact  that  that  exists,  plus  the  fiction  of  the 
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ephemeral  character  of  the  Douglas  Dam  leads  me  to  the  conlcusion 

that  certain  TVA  staff  people  spread  the  misinformation. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:   There  was  clearly,  then,  a  difference  of  opinion  as 

to  what  the  purpose  of  TVA  really  was  in  the  region 
or  what  it  should  be. 

MR.  MILLER:     Well,  let's  say  there  was  lack  of  unanimity. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   Yes.  Did  you  have  a  part--and  this  is  unrelated,  I 

suppose,  to  what  we've  covered  to  this  point — in 
planning  regarding  the  city  of  Norris? 
MR.  MILLER:     No,  I  had  no  part  in  that.  There  were  several 

architects,  landscape  architects,  site  planners 
who  had  a  hand  in  the  design  there.  I  would  mention  Tracy  Augur, 
Osborne  Graves.  I  know  that  in  connection  with  the  housing,  and 
possibly  the  site  planning,  that  Carroll  Towne  was  involved  and  a 
couple  of  others  that  I  can't  think  of  just  at  the  moment. 

Let's  say  of  Norris,  here  was  a  dam  site  that  was 
sufficiently  removed  from  centers  of  population,  and  with  the 
roads  being  what  they  were  in  those  days,  it  was  appropriate  to 
the  time  that  some  employee  housing  would  need  to  be  established 
in  order  that  the  dam  move  forward  on  an  acceptable  construction 
schedule.  And,  of  course,  there  would  need  to  be  operators  for 
the  powerhouse  and  general  maintenance  after  the  construction 
period  was  over.  The  decision  was  made  that  since  there  was  going 
to  be  materials  used  and  buildings  built,  let's  build  part  of  it 
so  that  it  can  serve  as  a  demonstration  and  apply  good  design. 

Of  course,  they  got  into  structural  innovation  and,  of 
course,   you  realize  that   in  those  days  there  was  really  no 
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electric  home  heating,  so  these  houses  became  a  series  of 
laboratories  under  which  alternate  methods  of  home  heating  by 
electricity  were  tried,  various  construction  principles  were 
tested,  various  insulation  products  were  evaluated.  It  became, 
also,  a  demonstration  of  good  living  in  an  urban  structure 
sufficiently  compact  as  to  be  reasonably  efficient  and,  yet, 
through  skillful  design,  so  related  to  topography  and  other 
elements  of  nature  as  to  be  an  altogether  pleasant  and  wholesome 
living  environment.  The  tragedy  is  that  some  of  the  bulldozer- 
operating  subdividers  and  tract  developers  operating  today  haven't 
caught  up  with  the  lessons  that  could  have  been  learned  from 
Norris  beginning.  Gee,  that's  almost  forty  years  ago! 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   Of  course,  Norris  is  one  of  the  early  examples  of  a 

thoroughly  plannned  community. 
MR.  MILLER:     Yes.  This  doesn't  relate  primarily  to  TVA,  but 

Tennessee  stands  out  among  the  states  in  terms  of 
the  number  of  new  towns  that  were  conceived  and  built  from 
scratch.  By  the  time  you  think  of  Norris  and  Kingsport,  Oak 
Ridge,  Old  Hickory,  Bemis  in  west  Tennessee,  and  so  on,  it's  been 
quite  a  phenomenon  in  Tennessee. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   To  go  to  another  type  of  question,  Mr.  Miller,  do 

you  have  some  knowledge  of  some  incidents 
illustrating  the  leadership  ability  of  David  Lilienthal  in  dealing 
with  obstacles  of  construction  in  the  wartime  period?  I  know  he 
had  to  deal  with  Senator  Kenneth  McKellar,  and  that  raised  certain 
problems . 
MR.  MILLER:     Well,  I  might  relate  a  little-known  anecdote  or  two 
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in  connection  with  the  construction  of  Fontana 
Dam.  It  was  a  little  time  before  the  authorization  of  Fontana 
that  Fred  Schlemmer,  who  had  been  with  the  TVA  earlier  and  had 
been  in  charge  of  the  construction  of  the  Watts  Bar  Reservoir,  had 
gone  to  the  Caribbean  area  to  build  an  air  base  at,  I'm  told, 
$50,000  a  year  and  the  perquisites  of  a  colonel  overseas.  When 
the  congressional  authorization  came  through  to  get  going  on 
Fontana,  this  very  canny  Dave  Lilienthal,  I  am  told,  sent  Fred 
Schlemmer  a  cable  saying,  in  essence,  "I  know  you  will  be  pleased 
to  know  that  Congress  has  finally  said  'Go  ahead  with  the  Fontana 
Reservoir.'  We  only  regret  you  aren't  here  to  build  it."  This 
was  cleverly  enough  put  that  Schlemmer  resigned  his  reputed 
$50,000  a  year  and  came  back  and  hired  on  at  about  $9,500  a  year. 
After  all,  the  Board  of  Directors  was  paid  only  $10,000  a  year  at 
that  time.  So,  Fred  went  into  the  mountains  to  build  Fontana  Dam. 

Fred  was  the  kind  of  fellow  that  was  breaking  records  up 
there  because  of  the  dedication  of  the  men  working  with  great 
spirit  in  that  situation.  But  according  to  the  story  that  I've 
heard,  Fred  went  on  the  bullhorn  one  day  and  announced  to  the  men 
on  the  job  that  his  only  son  had  been  shot  down  over  France  and 
suggested  that  they  kind  of  pour  that  concrete,  because  they  were 
going  to  need  the  dam  finished  to  generate  the  power  to  replace 
that  plane  and  others  lost  in  the  World  War  II  operations  in 
Europe  and,  of  course,  the  Pacific.  Needless  to  say,  the  men 
really  poured  the  concrete. 

Now,  the  Fontana  construction  site  was  isolated,  and  there 
just  weren't  very  many  people  within  an  area   who  could  commute. 
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So,  the  basic  construction  force  had  to  be  housed  and  fed  on  the 
site. 

Now,  you  mentioned  Senator  McKellar.  According  to  the  story 
as  I  get  it  (or  got  it  at  the  time),  Senator  McKellar  was  said  to 
have  taken  steps  to  assure  that  no  special  ration  of  meat  be  made 
available  to  the  feeding  establishments  at  Fontana  Dam,  it  being 
apparently  still  another  element  in  the  apparent  feud  between 
Senator  McKellar  and  David  Lilienthal.  Lilienthal  was  too  busy  to 
take  time  out  to  fight  this. 

It  so  happened  that  TVA  had  made  substantial  progress  in  the 
experimental  food  processing.  There  was  a  barge  moored  in  an 
embayment  near  Spring  City  that  had  certain  food  processing 
equipment  aboard  capable  of  canning  fish.  There  were  a  lot  of 
carp  fish  in  Norris  Lake,  which,  although  they  were  bony — as  carp 
is  inclined  to  be—nevertheless ,  tasted  okay  inasmuch  as  they  were 
living  in  a  non-filthy,  clean  water  environment.  So,  some  of  the 
people  resident  around  Norris  Lake  were  employed  or  contracted 
with  for  some  rather  extensive  netting  of  carp. 

TVA  put  together  a  tank  truck,  and  it  made  its  runs  between 
Norris  Lake  and  Spring  City  hauling  live  carp.  The  carp  were 
taken  aboard  the  food  processing  barge,  they  were  processed,  the 
flesh  was  canned  in  much  the  same  manner  as  tuna  fish  or  salmon  is 
canned,  and  protein  in  considerable  quantity,  moved  from  the  barge 
to  the  Fontana  construction  site.  The  men  on  the  job  even  joked 
among  themselves  a  bit  about  the  "tuna  fish"  that  they  were  eating 
up  there.  This  episode  sticks  in  ray  mind  as,  on  the  one  hand,  a 
little  known  obstacle  and  difficulty  of  TVA  getting  on  with  its 
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program,  and  on  the  other  hand,  tremendous  ingenuity  and 
dedication  by  which  the  people  of  TVA  moved  to  keep  up  a  full  head 
of  steam  and  get  the  job  done. 

DR.   CRAWFORD:   Are   there   any   other   incidents   or   any   other 

experiences  that  you  particularly  would  like  to  be 
a  part  of  the  record,  Mr.  Miller? 

MR.  MILLER:     There's  another  anecdote  regarding  Lilienthal  that 

I  remember  fondly.  It  has  no  great  relationship  to 
his  role  in  TVA,  but  it  helps  to  understand  the  man.  One  Sunday 
noon  I  had  dropped  into  an  ice  cream  shop  in  Knoxville.  The  door 
popped  open,  and  this  fairly  big  and  vigorous  man  in  boots  and 
britches  strode  in.  It  was  Lilienthal,  and  we  exchanged 
greetings.  And  to  pass  the  time  of  day,  I  said  something  to  the 
effect, 

"Well,  it  looks  like  you're  off  to  the  mountains." 

He  said,  "I'm  just  coming  back  from  the  mountains.  I've  been 
up  there  by  myself  for  three  days." 

And  I  probably  said  some  inane  thing  like,  "Did  you  have  a 
good  time?"  or  something  of  that  kind. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "I  just  had  to  get  off  by  myself  and  think. 
The  President  has  asked  me  to  do  a  job,  and  I  just  had  to  think 
before  I  told  him  'yes'  or  'no'." 

I  felt  like  I  knew  Dave  well  enough  I  said,  "Well,  you  have 
an  ample  opportunity  to  say  what  it  is  the  President  wants  you  to 
do,"  and  we  both  grinned. 

He  said,  "No,  I  can't  say  that,  but  I  would  say  this:  that 
it  possibly  has  more  potential  than  perhaps  has  been  open  to 
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anybody  else  in  the  past  couple  of  thousand  years."  Well,  the 
President's  offer  became  obvious  when  a  few  days  later  the 
announcement  was  made  that  Dave  was  resigning  from  the  post  of 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  TVA  to  become  the  first 
Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

I'd  like  to  go  back  for  a  moment,  earlier  in  another  context 
which  we  touched  on--the  planning  for  the  management  of  reservoir 
margin  lands.  In  a  kindred  manner,  I  think  you  might  be 
interested  in  a  little  background  on  the  Land  Between  the  Lakes 
recreation  project  that  is  now  a  reality  and,  of  course,  is  still 
in  the  stage  of  development.  I  would  comment  very  favorably  on 
the  recent  book  concerning  that  project  published  by  Mr.  Frank 
Smith  of  the  present  Board  of  Directors  of  TVA. 

It  was  along  about  1958,  perhaps  '57,  that  Harold  Van  Morgan, 
who  Mr.  Smith  mentions,  and  I  began  a  series  of  unstructured 
conversations  regarding  the  scenic  qualities  of  300  miles  of 
public  shoreline  along  the  side  of  land  that  had  relatively  little 
productive  value,  either  for  agriculture,  minerals,  or  for 
forestry.  In  other  words,  land  was  so  poor  it  would  take  a  long 
time  to  grow  a  cross  tie  in  that  area  betweeen  the  Bark  ley 
Reservoir-to-be  and  the  Kentucky  Reservoir,  as  had  been  created. 
Van  Morgan  had  a  long  background  of  concern  with  reservoirs  and 
recreation  values,  as  well  as  recreation  facilities  along  the 
reservoirs. 

I  had  an  acquaintance  with  the  area  over  there  that  went  back 
to,  I  guess,  the  summer  of  1936,  perhaps  '37,  when  I  had  been 
mapping  the  Tennessee  Valley  portion  of  the  lands  between  the 
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Cumberland  and  the  Tennessee.  And  this,  of  course,  was  before  the 
impoundment  of  Kentucky  Reservoir.  So  I  had  detailed  the  maps  on 
the  area  as  it  was.  I  knew  and  could  show  on  maps  the  impact 
which  Kentucky  Reservoir  had  had  in  the  way  of  removal  of  some  of 
the  population,  much  of  the  cultivatable  land ,  and  the  extent  to 
which  the  residual  area  was  just  not  able  to  support  very  much  in 
the  way  of  population.  There  was  not  an  adequate  basis  for  a 
decent  social  structure  or  even  a  basic  commercial  structure.  In 
other  words,  even  the  country  stores  couldn't  make  a  go  of  it 
anymore. 

So,  from  time  to  time,  Van  Morgan  and  I  had  our 
conversations.  I  encouraged  him  to  let  his  imagination  go  even 
further  regarding  the  recreational  possibilities  of  that  area. 
This,  according  to  my  judgment,  was  the  real  basis  for  bringing 
some  of  these  ideas  into  focus,  and  Van's  notes,  no  doubt,  were 
basic  to  the  memorandum  that  eventually  was  laid  before  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  TVA  regarding  the  possible  use  of  that  area  as  a 
national  recreation  area. 

The  Board,  of  course,  approved  and  sent  it  on  to  President 
Kennedy.  From  the  White  House  it  went  to  the  National  Park 
Service;  it  came  back.  During  the  time  that  it  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  National  Park  Service,  the  Park  Service  made  a  contract 
with  the  TSPC  for  evaluation  of  the  area,  its  prospects,  and  a 
projection  of  population  and  economy  in  those  counties  five 
years  after  completion  with  and  without  a  national  recreation  area 
being  created. 

Well,  this  was,  in  a  sense,  kind  of  a  fuzzy  assignment  that 
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would  worry  a  professional  economist,  but  we  went  to  work  on  it  in 
this  agency.  And,  of  course,  I  had  the  remarkable  opportunity  of 
recanvassing  a  bit  of  landscape  27  years  after  the  original 
mapping.  I  had  the  original  maps.  I  was  able  to  trace  positively 
the  changes  that  had  been  made,  and  I  was  able,  perhaps  with 
a  better  basis  than  any  other  man,  to  predict  the  changes  that 
would  follow  the  impoundment  of  Bark  ley  Reservoir,  the  inundation 
of  cultivated  bottom  lands,  and  other  impacts  on  the  residual 
territory. 

The  report  that  we  issued  was  never  widely  circulated,  but  we 
fulfilled  the  contract.  The  projections  five  years  after 
completion  with  and  without  the  project  were,  in  my  opinion,  very 
persuasive,  and  I  think  time  will  bear  it  out  that  they  were,  if 
anything,  conservative.  This  helped  to  put  the  show  on  the  road, 
so  to  speak.  The  decision  was  made  at  the  Washington  level  that 
there  should  be  a  national  recreation  area.  It  was  turned  over  to 
TVA  as  a  project  to  complete  and  to  do  this  under  the 
demonstration  phases  of  the  basic  TVA  Act  and  that  TVA  would  go 
ahead  with  the  development  program  for  a  period  of  ten  years.. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  ten  years,  the  permanent  custody  and 
operating  responsibility  of  the  area  would  have  been  decided. 

Well,  I'm  very  happy  to  say  that  TVA,  once  it  got  started  on 
the  project,  proceeded  with  very  considerable  resolution,  and 
proceeded  with  the  purchasing  of  the  lands  that  were  needed  to  do 
the  job  right,  and  has  been  carrying  on  its  program  on  that  basis. 
Innovation,  of  course,  is  still  going  on — experimentation.  There 
has  been  a  remarkable  solicitation  of  views  from  many  sources, 
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suggestions  from  many  sources,  ideas  from  any  sources  welcome, 
subject  to  being  winnowed.  And  out  of  this  kind  of  ferment  of 
experimentation,  I  think  Mr.  Smith's  conclusion  is  potentially 
well  founded  that  this  may  become  a  bit  of  a  landmark  in 
recreation  design  and  development  in  America  and  one  of  the  more 
pertinent  things,  one  of  the  more  wide-reaching  things  that  TVA 
ever  got  into. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   Thank  you,  sir. 
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